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A REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 


QUESTIONS IN MORALS 


by 
RICHARD PRICE 


Edited by DAICHES RAPHAEL 
15s. net 


Richard Price’s Review of Morals was 
published in 1758. Two later editions 
(1769 and 1787) appeared during the 
author’s lifetime, but the book has not 
been subsequently reprinted. There are 
extracts from it in Selby-Bigge’s British 
Moralists, but they omit much of value 
and a student cannot get from thein the 
full benefit of Price’s ethical theory. The 
text of the present edition is that of the 
third edition of 1787. The editor has 
written an Introduction. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 
Subscription and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
Oxford University ress, Press Road, Neasden 
Lane, London, N.W. 10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) é 
Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding case, 
3s. 4d., post free. Single copy, 1s. 3d. 








Memorabilia 


ET ERGEDE 


THE contents of the sixty-third issue of the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research may be divided into two distinct 
classes—medieval and modern. As this issue 
is for May-November 1947, it contains some 
of the papers read at the Anglo-American 
Historical Conference held in July 1947, and 
special mention may be made of the report 
on the position of medieval studies in 
England and the survey of needs in this 
direction; the latter paper includes an extract 
from the report on the editing of historical 
material of the period 1066-1485. The out- 
put by historians suffered, as would be 
expected, by the war years, but statistics of 
work done are, however, impressive—between 
1939 and 1946 no less than 1,068 books were 
reviewed in the English Historical Review. 
American historians were responsible for 
approximately fifty volumes on modern 
English history during the same period. 
Historical activities in France and the U.S.A. 
during 1946 are given at some length, 
together with a report on European history 
and historians in the United States since 
1939. The number of records deposited in 
County Council Record Offices and other 
Institutions continues to be steady, but with 
the activities of the National Register of 
Archives becoming more widely known, we 
are likely to see an upward trend in these 
figures in future. 





(ENTENARIES are the subjects of the 

first. two contributions in the April 
number of New York History: John A. 
Fieseler, a horticulturalist, writes on a 
century in the seed business, and Mr. 
J. McK. Brown, a banker and philatelist, 
on the U.S. postage stamp centenary which 
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was commemorated in 1947. The Indian 
Harvest Festival at Ticonderoga which Mr. 
A. A. Carr describes in graphic language, 
attracts anything from one to two thousand 
people and is held in a forest theatre. New 
York civic life in-the late eighteen-eighties is 
portrayed in an article based on the journal 
of a member of the New York City Board of 
Aldermen, and Miss Virginia Parslow writes 
on early American fabrics, their weaves and 
dye processes. The photographs of the 
Country Store at the Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown, show the splendid work being 
done by the curator and her staff in recon- 
structing scenes from early life in America. 


THE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 

for July-October, 1948, continues Dr. 
Endre Spur’s personal study of a budding 
musical genius in Hungary, which inciden- 
tally clarifies the vexed question of the value 
of ‘Gypsy music’; that is to say, the 
Gypsies’ rendering of the music of certain 
countries into their own idiom. A conversa- 
tion on the subject with Béla Barték occurs 
in the course of the article. Particulars of 
some Northern English Romany families 
and personalities, and some pleasing pages 
about Gypsies’ dogs, help to fill a good 
average number, in which philology is well 
represented. For the next we are promised 
a resumption of the important series of 
articles on the Gypsies of Sweden. 


THE Society for Theatre Research came 

into existence last June, as a result of 
a most successful public meeting held at the 
Old Vic. Its year begins in October with 
the first of a series of six monthly meetings 
for lectures, papers and discussions. But 
they represent only one aspect of its pro- 
posed activities. It hopes to establish and 
maintain an information and_ research 
centre, to be combined, when funds allow, 
with a reference library. In the meantime 
it is anxious to do everything possible to 
answer queries connected with theatre 
research, whether in our own columns or in 
those of the quarterly Theatre Notebook. 
Mr. George Speaight has been appointed 
Information Officer, and any queries sent to 
Notes and Queries or direct to the Society 
will be dealt with by the Society. 

Requests for further information concern- 
ing the Society should be sent to its secretary, 
Mr. Bertram Shuttleworth, 7 Ashburnham 
Mansions, London, S.W. 10. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





NOTES ON SOME WOOD MSS. IN 
THE BODLEIAN 


JN N. & Q., 22 May, 1943, p. 312, the arms 

of Katherine, youngest daughter of Sir 
Arthur Throckmorton, were noted in a 
window of Paulerspury, Northants, set upon 
the lozenge of an unmarried lady. On fol. 
83 of Wood MS. C 10 is a note, dated 1678, 
of an inscription on this lady’s cenotaph, 
1641, at Alderminster, Com. Wigorn, 
recording her marriage in 1621 (?) to 
Edward Partrick of Bridge, Kent, and her 
burial at Hollingbourne in 1632. This was 
duly noted by Nash in 1781, Collections 
I 14, but here the year of the marriage is 
_ given as 1627. The date of the glass is thus 
seen to be after that of the marriage, 
and the statement in Burke’s Ext. Barts. 
p. 401 that Katherine Throckmorton died 
unmarried to need correction. 

MS. C 10 is a volume of Church Notes 
taken by Ralph Sheldon in villages scat- 
tered over England from Derby and Lin- 
colnshire to Kent, with some of its blank 
pages filled with notes by Wood, taken 
mainly in north-west Oxon and the ad- 
joining counties;' many of these bear dates 
nearly contemporary with those of Shel- 
don’s, as if their compilation were a com- 
mon task. On three folios following 67 
Sheldon has copied extracts from the church 
registers at Birling, Kent, mostly relating to 
the family of the Earls of Abergavenny in 
the second half of the sixteenth century; 
these enable us to check and supplement 
the dates given in the Complete Peerage, 
I 33. For instance, Henry Nevill, Lord 
Abergavenny, and Mrs. Elisabeth Dorrell 
were married 4 November 1577, and the 
important marriage by which his daughter, 
Mary Nevill, brought his barony of Le 
Despenser to her husband, Sir Thomas 
Fane, took place at Birling on 12 December 
1574. So the marriage of Sampson Leonard 
with Mrs. Margaret Fines, which brought 
him her barony of Dacre, is dated as 27 
October 1560, and, if Sheldon correctly 


* Life ii 364. 
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copied the entry, contradicts a note on p. 1! 
of vol. IV of the Complete Peerage. 

The Oxfordshire notes, both of Sheldon 
and Wood without discrimination, have 
been extracted for the Parochial Collections 
of the Oxfordshire Record Society; the rest 
have not been printed, though many, parti- 
cularly Sheldon’s on Gloucestershire and 
Kent, on Bristol and Wells, and Wood’s on 
Pershore are of considerable interest. On 
his last inscribed folio, for instance, June 
1683, Sheldon notes the “great store of 
painted windows” at Sutton, Kent. 

There is a good deal about Bristol in MS, 
D 4, including a copy of “Collections of 
Bristol” by Nathaniel Freind, a local 
schoolmaster, and a description of the 
parish churches, fol. 67. There is also a 
detailed account of Winchester College, its 
chapel windows and monuments, and many 
extracts from “a _ register,” fols. 33-54, 
Thirty shields of arms in the windows of 
Gloucester Cathedral are recorded on fol. 
107, and the volume concludes with a list 
of extracts from the patent rolls referring 
to the election of bishops, the Life of Mr. 
John Milton, fols. 140-145, and a Brief 
Account of Sir William Dugdale. Wood's 
methods of supplementing his own records 
are well illustrated in this volume; for 
example, he tells us of his armorial collec- 
tions for Thame School and Church, fol. 8, 
that he “ took these armes from the notes of 
Richard Hawkins, painter,? who took them 
with his pencil 1662.” So of three inscrip- 
tions on the Wilmot monument in_ the 
chancel at Wantage he notes: “ These I had 
from the stonecutter Mr. Bird of Oxon.” 
William Bird of Holywell, Oxford, whose 
work has been discussed by Mrs. Esdaile, 
probably designed this monument. 

MS. D 11, beside notes on local abbeys, 
printed by Clark in Wood’s City, and 
churches, overlooked by the editor of Paro- 
chial Collections, contains many matters 
more general interest. Folios 36-53 are 
concerned with Abingdon and _ include 
extracts from a “ Rotulus antiquus Coenobii 
Abendon,” with a list of Abbots. Fol. 60 
begins a list of those killed at Tewkesbury, 
May 1471, and of the tombs in the Abbey. 
On fol. 91 Wood begins an account of his 
journey to-Bath, 28 May 1678, with notes 
on churches visited en route. Unluckily, 

*His bill for repainting Lord Williams’ tomb; 
May 1663, is printed in Lee’s Thame 482. 
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although the folios are now consecutively 
numbered, one or more has slipped out 
between 91 and 92, so that his account of 
Fyfield, Berks, is incomplete and lacks the 
description of the arms on the Golafre 
tomb, which would have enabled Christ’s 
Hospital, which Golafre helped to endow, 
to restore more adequately the shields that 
had been incorrectly repainted.* Similarly, 
the account of the next village, Kingston 
Bagpuze, is deficient at its beginning. On 
29 May Wood went on from Fairford to 
Cirencester and thence to Bath. 

At this point in his notes Wood inserts 
“An Abstract of the monumentall inscrip- 
tions in S. Peters Church in the Citie of 
Bathe” made from records taken on an 
earlier visit in July 1676. These folios, 
122-150, were printed in Misc. Gen. e. Her. 
N.S. IV. 30, 1884. 

On 28 June 1678 he began his return 
journey to Oxford, going by Malmesbury 
and Cricklade and taking notes on these 
places; fol. 158 has a sketch of Malmesbury 
Abbey showing rather more ruins than now 
exist; fols. 195-201 have notes on Hobbes 
and the Leviathan. This volume also con- 
tains many notes on English Free Schools, 
made for a book on the subject which Wood 
seems to have planned to write, inscriptions 
in Eton College Chapel and in York Min- 
ster, some notes on Birmingham, fol. 248, 
extracts from Wills at the Prerogative Office, 
fol. 223, biographical. notes, including some 
on Sir Walter Raleigh, fol. 203, and a list 
of the Deans of Norwich compiled by 
Sheldon, fol. 264. 

MS. D 19 (1) contains, beside pedigrees 
made by Wood of local families, copies of 
MSS. lent to him by other antiquaries. Fol. 
66 “Mem. that 27 August 1673 Mr John 
Willis, Chapter Clerk of Ch. Ch., lent me 
a 4to MS. containing various peds. and 
coates drawn by or at the command of Will. 
Camden Clarenceux. (Note. It belonged to 
St Hen. St George.)” The extracts from 
this MS. are concerned mainly with build- 
ings in Oxford, but on fol. 66 is a note, 
“in a window of High Wycombe Church,” 
of the achievement of Thomas Chaucer, in 
which the arms borne by the poet, party 
silver and gules a bend counter-coloured 
impale those of Burghersh and are sur- 
mounted by the crest of a unicorn’s head 


“Minutes of the Governors’ Meeting 4 Novem- 
ber 1937. 
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silver, the mane gules, the horn barry azure 
and gold.* It may be noted also that the 
coat now in Merton College Chapel, gold 
three bends azure, attributed to Ponthieu in 
the Report of the Royal Commission, p. 80, 
is recorded as impaled by the See of 
Rochester and must therefore represent 
Bishop Trilleck (1365-72). 

Some twenty folios following 78 are 
copied “ Out of Mr Dugdale’s Collections,” 
representing notes taken when the heralds 
were with the Court at Oxford in the years 
1643-6. A note on the armorial glass in the 
Cathedral, fol. 84, records that “ These 
coates stood in ye old windows of Ch. Ch. 
and were taken down with ye old glass, 
1630, when ye church was beautified, and 
were in ye hands of Dr Maurice one of ye 
Canons 14 August 1644.” It is noted also 
that “ before 1630 the monument of Bishop 
King did stand between the 2 upmost pillars 
on ye South pt of ye quire.” Other glass 
that has left no vestiges is recorded in St. 
Bartholomew’s Chapel, Gloucester Hall and 
Osney Abbey, including a particularly inter- 
esting roundel “in a window of an house 
near ye Castle of Oxon weh glasse had been 
removed from Osney,” fol. 92, dated 3 June 
1643. A rough sketch of the roundel 
accompanies the description; it shows an ox 
in a ford in base and in chief the bust of 
a man between those of a girl and a woman, 
the unbound hair of the girl being marked 
gold; all three have golden crowns. The 
ribbon encircling the roundel has two words 
of a longer inscription, “ Rex Diddans.” 
Wood, City, ii. 159, explains that the house 
referred to was Hosary Hall, adjoining 
Bookbinders Bridge, and that the complete 
inscription on the roundel ran “Rex 
Didanus, regina Safrida, pater et mater 
Virginis Frideswide, patrone noster.” He 
notes that “old Master Miles Windsore ” 
had recorded this device in the windows of 
St. Frideswide’s Church “in Queen Marye’s 
dayes,” and he considers that it represents 
the original arms of the Priory from which 
the diocesan coat in use in his time and ours 
was derived. His editor, who missed little, 
seems to have overlooked this drawing. 

Local historians of Leicestershire may be 
interested in an Armory of that county 
which fills fifteen folios, 37-52. There is 
also a shorter armorial of Oxfordshire coats, 


“cf. A Chaucer Seal, ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
4 May 1943 
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fols. 56-62, and a list of Arms of the Vicars 
of Halifax, 1274-1638, on fols. 94-6. 

D 19 (2) contains mainly material subse- 
quently printed by Wood himself, but there 
is a collection of rhyming epitaphs which 
includes an early form of the bellows’ 
mender, one on Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
“whom Earth and Heaven hate,’ and 
another on Philip, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, “ whom fortune favoured to 
inherit His brother’s means but not his 
merit.” 

D 19 (3), called by Wood “ Entertain- 
ments and Solemnities,” contains records of 
royal visits to Oxford and other state occa- 
sions, including accounts of Juxon’s funeral 
and the translation of Laud’s body. Most 
of this has been printed in the Life.° 

D 19 (4) contains chiefly biographical 
notes on musicians, a subject in which Wood 
was particularly interested.* 

B 15, of about 125 folios, contains the 
notes on churches of the Oxford country 
taken by Wood as a young man in the years 
1657-1660, most of them being dated. Of 
these he subsequently made “fair copies ” 
in E 1. 

F 33, a large volume of 280 folios, also 
contains some local material, including lists 
of arms in the colleges and churches “ which 
I have entered into my English Copie of the 
Hist. et Antiq. of Oxon,” ané which Gutch 
printed in 1786. Folios 128, 9 are in the 
handwriting of Richard Lee, Clarenceux, 
and seem to be his original notes taken at 
Banbury, where fifty shields are recorded 
in the church, and in the Bucks parishes of 
Tyringham, Clifton Reynes, Weston, Lath- 
bury, Newport Pagnel, etc., during his 
visitation of 1574. But the early part of the 
volume contains also a number of trans- 
cripts made by or for Sheldon of documents 
belonging, for the most part, to the College 
of Heralds. These include lists of the 
names and salaries of royal and state offi- 
cials, of the knights made during the reign 
of Elizabeth, including those knighted by 
Dudley and Essex, with dates in every 
instance, an Order of 6 July 1661 pre- 
scribing the designs of Coronets of Rank, 
a list of the Arms of Baronets, Grants of 
Arms to Merchant Companies with a list of 
their halls, and a transcript of eleven folios 
made by Sheldon from .a MS. of Lord 


* See I 412, IV 145. 
* Life I 204. 
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Brudenel’s containing the names and arms 
of the Knights of Edward I. The volume 
also includes a large collection of i 

of the Royal Family and its foreign con. 
nections, of Cromwell, and of County 
Families in Oxon, Notts and Derby. It ends 
with a “ Survey of the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester taken by the Right Honorable 
Henry Earle of Clarendon in September 
Anno 1683,” giving the dimensions of the 
building and a list of “The Tombes and 
Monuments in this Cathedrall.” 

E 1 is a large quarto volume into which 
Wood has transcribed in “fair copy” his 
own and other notes on local parishes, 
mainly those of Oxfordshire. A good deal 
of it has been printed in Parochial Collec. 
tions by the Oxfordshire Record Society, 
vols. Il, IV, XI, but anyone intending to 
cite these would be well advised to refer to 
the MS. before doing so. 

F 31 contains notes on churches in 
Oxfordshire, Gloucester, Warwicks and 
Northants, with accounts of various cathe- 
drals, particularly Exeter and Gloucester, 
and pedigrees of some Oxfordshire families, 
but its most notable feature is a collection 
of Oxford jests, fols. 103-6, mainly in Latin 
and mostly bawdy. The well-known story 
recorded by Hearne in 1709,’ of Sir William 
Davenant’s being reproved for taking God's 
name in vain when speaking of Shakespeare 
as his godfather, does not appear among 
them; which suggests that the tale was not 
current in Wood’s time. 

Wood C 11 is a small pocket-book of 10 
folios containing notes made by Sheldon 
between 1658 and 1672 on widely scattered 
parishes in Essex, Oxon, Gloucester, Corn- 
wall, Sussex, Northants, Leicester, Kent and 
Surrey and on St. Lorenzo Lucina, Rome. 
At fol. 76 Wood has inserted some notes on 
Long Compton, Warwicks, dated 15 August 
1674. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


Littlemore, Oxford. 
* Collections ii 228. 


MILITIA ROUTE-MARCH OF 1759-170 


JN a mass of old family papers inherited 
by me is the following manuscript 0 
1759-1760, filling four closely-written folio 
pages. The writer was John Cob 
yeoman, of Priory Farm, Stoke-by-Naylané, 
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Suffolk, born 1726-1727, aged about 32 in 
1759. 1 have photographs of miniature 
portraits of him and Abigail his wife. 
Also many notes on the Cobbald family, 
his ancestors and descendants. But, as 
Mrs. Conway often says in Archibald Mar- 
shall’s Watermeads, “ that is not the point.” 
The point is to make known to far-flung 
readers of Notes and Queries John Cob- 
bald’s notes on places visited by him. 

In his vellum-covered pocket-book he 
wote: “Mem: That I John Cobbald 
Served as Ensign under Captain Brand in 
the Militia Three Years. Was embodied in 
the Year 1759. After staying at Bury 
{S. Edmund’s] Three Months, March’d to 
Leicester. After that, the Battalion went to 
Portsmouth.” 

ROUTE-MARCH : 

An Account of the Rout I took while in 
the Militia. All of us afoot tho’ we officers 
had Horses, but scorn’d to ride, as the Men 
walk’d. 

Dec’ 7, 1759, Friday. March’d with 
about 30 More officers, at the Head of 500 
Men, from Bury to Newmarket 14 miles, 
sharp frost. Quarter’d at the Red Lion, 
good House, a Pleasant Town, exceeding 
good Houses, and fine Race Grownd. 

(Dec. 8.] Saturday Morn: Frost quite 
gone, March’d to Cambridge 13 M., 
Quart’d Red Lion, the streets Narrow and 
Dirty, but Kings Colledge Chaple, and 
Clare Hall are fine Buildings. Whent to 
prayers at 8 o’Clock in the even: the Clergy 
behaved very Politely a Remarkable Pretty 
Bridge: a mile on the right is a little 
Village, well known by the name of Bawdy 
Barnwell consisting of good natured girls 
for the use of the Colleges. 

[Dec. 9.] Stay’d all Sunday, went to 
Chapple, cold day. 

(Dec. 10.] Monday march’d to Hunting- 
ton George, 16 Miles, the Road all of fine 
Cawsway, and strait, fine River and Race 
Ground. 

[Dec. 11.] Tuesday very Dirty. March’d 
to ye Queens Head at Thrapston, 18 Miles. 
At Islip 2 Mile this side Thrapston is a 
mean Seat of Lord Sandwich, the country 
is barren, and Poverty, and Nastiness, seem 
to reign here. 

(Dec. 12.] Wednesday march’d to Ket- 
tering, which is in Northamptonshire, 9 
miles, good Bells and Chimes, Quarter’d at 
the White Hart, tis a Nasty but tis a 
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common saying, and what is true, that Hogs 
shite Soap, and Cows fire; for the Poor 
(and they look as if they were all so) wash 
with one, and burn the Other, when dried; 
the Veiws here are so extensive, that you 
may see 30 Spired steeples at one veiw; and 
yet tis a flat country and roads bad; the 
Late Duke of Montique have a Seat Here, 
and in the Church are two fine Monuments; 
the Dukes Bust is held by a fine figure as 
big as life, which Represent Charity, and a 
little Child Crying; and Lady Mountigue 
in a Solemn posture. Above is his Urn of 
Jasper stone, and each side is cannon, shott, 
Drums and etc: opposite is that of his 
Ladyes, where is 3 figures as large as Life, 
to represent 3 Fates, one is Spinning Flacks 
but another cuts it in Two, with sheers, to 
show the thread of Life is cut; while a little 
boy is winding it up. The other fate stand 
in a posture of surprise; her urn is adorn’d 
with Flowers and supported by 2 Cherubs. 

[Dec. 13, at Kettering.] Stay’d all day 
Thursday for no Tro’pes March Sundays 
and Thursdays without necessity. 

[Dec. 14.] Friday Marched to Markett 
Harborough, at the Bell, :11 Miles, the 
Frost very Severe, a Pretty Town, here they 
burn pit coal. 

[Dec. 15.] Saturday Marched to Leicester 
14 Miles. Quarter’d at the Coffee House, 
facing the Markett Place, which is very 
large, and well paved; there markett is 
a-Saturdays, and you may see 3 score 
waggons of a Mourning by eight o Clock, 
and all gone by 3, for they dont sell by 
sample, but buy the corn the day that it 
comes in out of the waggons. Burn pitt 
coal, keep good fires. The Houses in gen- 
eral are very good, have a grand Room 
over the Markett Place, the Mayor gave us 
a Grand Supper, and invited the Neigh- 
boring Gentlemen to meet us, and 70 of 
us sat down, and spent a Joyous Night, the 
Duke of Grafton was with us, Mr. Nasau 
and etc. Only one Good church; here is a 
good Reiver, and an Arch Turn’d over it 
in Rememberance of King Rich’d 3d be[in]g 
thrown in there after he was defeated by 
the earl of Richmond in the famous battle 
of Bosworth, near Leicester; here is a 
famous old Building they tell you was the 
Great John of Gaunts Kitchen, with some 
Armour, use’d in war some centuries ago, 
such as show the people must have been 
giants; there is a Theatre here; and the 
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People are very Rich, yet there is not one 
Machine in the town, except post chaize’s, 
the Reason is they are 20 and 30 Miles 
from any Town of note so that they live 
at home, and are very industrious in the 
Stocking way, which make them sociable, 
and enable them to Live well (as the 
Country will allow). Their Mutton is 
Large and bad, Beeff the same i.e. not fatt, 
Veal course, but Bread Cheese and all no 
county beat them. No salt Butter. The 
Town is in a Valley and the Rocky Hills 
at a Distance form Pleasing Veiws: here 
is a peice of Roman pavement that is 
thought curious, the best Publick House is 
the Cranes. 
AN EXCURSION FOR PLEASURE 

[1760] Feb. 14. Saturday set out for 
Derby, breakfast’d at mount Sorrel, a 
wonderful Rock and Mount of Stones by 
the side of the Town, frightful to behold, 
so large, and look as if they was falling, 
and some of ’em did fall and beat down 
Walls and Houses that stood near. Got to 
Derby at Night 27 Miles, went over Charly 
Forest, crost the River Trent [altered to 
Durent] in a Ferry. 

[Feb. 15.] Stay’d Till Sunday Morn, sent 
my Compli’ts to Mr. Mayor and beg’d the 
favour of Seeing the Silk mills, for they are 
very Cautious in that, but my Request was 
Readily Granted and a Gentleman attended 
us, for I had a brother officer with me. 
There I saw the wonderfullest Machine in 
all the world, I suppose it surpass that in 
Italy, the plan being brought over by that 
Great Man S’r Tho’s Loom from one there; 
the Grand wheel is turn’d by the force of 
the River Darunt, the Town is good, and a 
fine Church with a Ring of 10 bells, a great 
number of French Prisoners on parole of 
Honour I saw, Meagre Looking wretches, 
almost naked with their pig tails dangling 
at there backs and their Rufles without a 
Shirt. I was inform’d that there Pride was 
so Great that they wou’d not accept of a 
coat, that the Mayor had made for them 
to keep them from the freazing. 

Sunday even set out for Matlock bath, 
drank Coffee, saw the Grand Room, and 
bath, which steam’d like a Kettle, it was so 
warm; the country so wild and romantick 
that ‘tis beyond Description for when God 
Form’d the world he left all the odd peices 
in Derbyshire. Got to Winster at night 
about 20 mile there lay. 





[Feb. 17.] Monday Dine’d at Ashover 
and as it was a deep snow the 
became almost impassable, on account of 
the Rocks being partly Cover’d with snow, 
that the Roads cou’d hardly be found, 
Stay’d Monday night, saw some Lead mines 
120 yards deep. 

{[Feb. 18.] Tuesday Morn set out for 
Notingham rode over Sherwood Forest, 
and got in by six o Clock at the White 
Lion good House. The finest romantice 
Celler perhaps in the world cut out of the 
Solid rock, for the Town is built on one; 
and as you Ascend from the Bridge the 
Lower Floor of the second House is level 
with the Chambers of the First, and so on 
the whole street, and not only in one street 
but many; which make it very cleen, and 
the Prettiest Town I ever saw. The Castle 
is a noble Seat, upon a Rock, and is a 
Grand Building as you must think, when 
I Tell you that tis 70 yards Long and 35 
wide, and so Elivated that you may see 
Lord Middletons, which is 20 Miles off. 
Here is a Stair-case consisting of 200 Stone 
steps, laid in such a Manner as appear to 
have nothing to support them. The River 
is Navagable, and run at the foot of the 
rock the Town stand on; were are fine 
Meadows very fertile, with fine easy ascent 
to the Top of the neighboring Hills from 
whence the Town Appear to be what it is, 
one of the Pleasantist Towns in England. 
From hence I went to Leicester about 30 
Mile. 

[Feb. 23.] And a Saturday Feb. 23 set 
out for Huntington. 

[Feb. 24.] Sunday came to Surmere 
[probably Sturmer, 14 miles S.E. of Haver 
hill, Suffolk]. 

[Feb. 25.] Monday to [Long] Melford, 
and so home. 

JOHN COBBALD. 


An Epitaph in the side of the Steeple at 
Derby, 

. . . She was, 

But words are wanting to say what; 

Think what a wife shou’d be, She was that. 

The time we was at Bury, and at Lecester, 
we did Duty very Regular, and station 
Centryes at diferant parts of the Tow, 
and Releiv’d every 2 Hours night and day, 
and kept gaurd the same as if the Town 
had been besieg’d, and the whole Battalion 
perform’d their exercise every day. 
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we Liv’d nobl’y, the Gentlemen wherever 
we came vied with each other in showing 
Respect, in sending us Venison, Hams, etc., 
and often gave us Grand Treats, and the 
Mens spirits was so light that I verily 
beleive, as the men did there exercise so 
well, that an equal number of French men 
wou'd have been no Match for us; as one 
of them declar’d which the Duke [? of 
Grafton] brought with him to see us: 

“O be Gar dis is vera Fine! 

la Countrymens be toutes Chagrine.” 

—which, I presume means: “O, by God, 
this is very fine! My countrymen are quite 
upset!” 
Here ends the 4-paged manuscript. John 
Cobbald seems to have been a keen officer, 
but a dull dog! He was, however, another 
Samuel Pepys, “with child to see any 
strange thing.” His notes remind us of 
Defoe’s Tour through Great Britain, time 
of Q. Anne. Also of the Journals, 1755- 
1814, of Gen. the Hon. William Hervey, of 
whom his brother the Earl-Bishop wrote: 
“he rambles everywhere and knows every 
thing.” Also of Parson Woodforde’s Diary, 
which begins in 1758. 

John Cobbald’s will of 1796 calls him 
“gentleman.” To his daughter Elizabeth— 
who in 1773 married John Bunting of S. 
George’s, New Bond Street, London, dyer 
—he left “a pair of my best silver candle- 
sticks, one half part of my sea-shells, one 
dozen of my best china plates, one half part 
of all my linen.” To the eldest son of his 
son John, “my silver punch-bowl.” His 
altar-tomb stands in the east section of 
Stoke churchyard. His wife, Abigail 
(Reason), died 1777 aged 50; he died 9 July 
1796 aged 69, 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


TWO ESSEX MILLS 


AMONG the Petre muniments in the Essex 

Record Office are two documents! 
concerning mills. The first gives details of 
work done at Fristling Mill, Margaretting, 
Essex, which was on a tributary of the 
River Wid; no.trace of this mili remains 
to-day. The second document is an in- 
ventory of the watermill at Writtle, also in 
Essex, and which is presumably the mill still 


"Catalogue marks: D/DP A39; D/DP E2/7. 
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standing or at least occupying the same site. 
Further information on the Writtle mill is 
provided in another inventory, taken in 
1693, on the death of Henry May, the miller; 
extracts from this document are also given 
below. Except for the fact that contracted 
words have been extended, the following are 
literal transcripts of the documents. 


Thryslyng mylle in Margettinge.—A true 
note & accompt what hathe byn be- 
stowed & layed out, Abought the new 
byldyne & makynge of Thryslynge 
Mylle as well for tymber worke, land 
worke, yerne worke,’ or for any other 
thinge which was thought needfull & 
necessarye concernynge the same. Viz. 
Ut seqintur. 


First paid to purle the myllor for new 


makynge and byldynge of the mylle with 
the shettell® & A fayer bridge over the 
same with A longe wharffe of tymber 
agaynst the waye: for the Sawynge of all 
tymber concernynge the same worke: And 
for all land worke belongynge unto the 
same accordynge to A certayne ordor sett 
downe & Agreed uppon befor Dyvers 
Wyttnesses. ixli. 


paid to the same purle & Gyll the Carpenter 


for the makynge of the new gattes at 
myll mead style & for all the land worke 
belonginge to the same with A stronge 


paid for the makynge of A brode Dyche or 


waye out of the hole ground leadynge 
from the said gattes to the back Ryver. 
vjs- viijd. 


Bought at Chelmesford of Durrant the 


myllor one stone of eight ynches thycke 
for the said mylle. liijs. vijd. 


paid for the bringynge home of the said 


stone to the said mylle vs. 


paid for the makynge & fyllynge upp of the 


place wher the old gattes Dyd stand. for 
makynge broder & deper the mylle 
pound.‘ for taryeinge awaye of the yerthe 
with Carts to the place & for Rammynge 
of the same. for the scorynge® of the waye 
from the shettell & carynge awaye of the 
gravell to mend the wayes about the mylle. 
for caryenge awaye of the yerth cast out 
of the new Dyche leadynge from the new 
? Tronwork. 

* Sluice. 

* Pond. 

* Scouring. 
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gattes And for pylynge & mendynge of 
the banckes in Dyvers places. _ vii. iijs. ixd. 
besides Dyvers Dayes workes geven 
of certayne of the tenantes. 
paid for the fellynge of xij tymber trees 
geven unto you by Sr John peter.® 
ijs- viijd. 
caryed by certayne of your tenantes unto the 
mylle whose servauntes I gave in con- 
sideracon of their paynes. xd. 
For the Fellyng of certayne tres one Mr. 
Gaskyn his copyhold: & one prestan his 
copyhold. iijs- 
the caryage wherof beynge great trees was 
by Sr John peter his fermers by his 
procurement. 
paid for the fellynge of fyve trees one 
* Thomas hawes his Copyhold. xviijd. 
caryed with my owne Carte. 
paid for the fellynge of certayne trees of one 
the Ferme groundes to make the newe 
gattes & for bord plonke & studds for the 
mylle & for rounds & Ruell’ bord for the 
wheale. iijs- viijd. 
for the caryenge of the same to the mylle. 
Viijs- 
paid for the castinge out of the water wher 
the newe gattes doe stand & for castinge 
upp of two great Dryftes of yearth which 
landed upp the Ryver befor the gattes: 
And for mendynge & makynge hygher the 
bankes About the said gattes. _ixs. viijd. 
paid for great spyckes* dogges® of yerne & 
nayles occupyed About the mylle & newe 
gattes & for all brasse & yerne worke 
About the stones wheales & other places. 
XXXvjs- vijd. 
paid for the layeinge in of xxtie fote of 
grunselynge’® & for nedelynge™ of the 
same iiijs. vjd. 
for trundell heades,** hoped About with 
newe howpes of yerne & for one crowe’* 
of yerne Allwayes to remayne in the mylle. 
xs. viijd 
Summa totalis xxvli. xjs. jd. 


Accompted for and allowed by me THO. 


* Sir John Petre, created Baron Petre of Writtle, 
21 July 1603; died 11 Oct. 1613. 

* Rowell, i.e. circular. 

* Spikes. 

*Iron hooks for holding logs of wood. 

** Timber of a building which lies next to the 
ground. 

** Temporary supports used in building, or pieces 
of timber to strengthen a post. 
** Wheel-heads. 
** Crowbar. 
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WHITBED what hath byn received 
towardes this charge viz. 
First recived of my landlord the quitrentes 
Dew the last halffe yere which was 
- vii. xixs. vijd. 
received of hurrell for the toppes of fower 
trees felled one hawes his copyhold. ys. 
of presston for the toppes of the trees felled 
one his copyhold. Xijs- iiijd. 
for the barke of these trees."* iiijs. 
Received  vijli. xjd. 
ENDORSED 
Essex. Frestling ham the chardges of a new 
Mylne the rect 
xxvli. xjs. jd. 
paied and dischardged to Whitebread 
owt of the rentes of the same mannor 
the xijth day of Novembre 1590. 


Writtell—An Inventary taken the xxixth 
of September 1599 of all such stuffe and 
Implements as were lefte at the Lordes 
mill by Thomas Taylor late Fermor 
there and delivered unto [blank] Cooche 
the nowe Myller there as followethe, 
viz. 

In Primis the frame or hearse of the myll all 
well tymbered and in good reparacons, 
Item twoe mylwheeles with  Extree," 

gudgions,’* hoopes, spindle trundle and 

Ringe all wholl sounde and good. 

Item one payer of Cullyn stones.’’ whereof 
the ledger conteyneth in breadth fower 
foote, and in thicknes three ynches three 
quarters. The runner conteyneth in 
breadth fower foote and in thicknes five 
ynches one quarter. 

Item the fatt’* about the stoones well hooped 
with the hopper and frame to yt all in 
good repaier. 

Item the myltroughe wholle and sounde with 
a good paier of stayers up to the myll. 
Item a frame to take up the Milstone withall, 
being sixe peeces good and stronge. with 
ij levers and a string peece or laver to 

drawe up the Shettlegate withall. 

Item one Rowine plancked for horses to 


** Undoubtedly sold to a local tanner. 

** Axle-tree. : 

** Gudgeon: the large pivot of the axis of 4 
wheel. Wright: Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English (1837). 

‘ Black mill-stones quarried at Andernach and 
shipped from Cologne; these stones ground finer 
3 English ones. 

* Vat. 
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stande on with a Racke and a maimger’’ 
to the same. 

Item fyve planckes, two of them placed by 
the myltroughe and three over the Shetle- 
gate [one] benche borde one blocke at the 
dore for horsmen to get up on, and two 
groundsells newly sawen. 

ENDORSED 
An Inventory of the Stuff and Ymple- 
ments at the Lordes Myll in Wryttell 1599. 


Extract from the inventory?’ of Henry May 
of Writtle, miller, dated 17 November 1693. 
In the mill if nott my lords—one payer 
of cullen stones with spindle and ringe, 3 
brasses,"* a cogg wheel, an axtree, 2 payer 
of trundles, 1 bredg wheell tree, 2 brays,”? 
| liter & trofe, & fatt, and hopper, and all 
things there unto belonging, £7 7s. Od. 
Belonging to the Peek mill**—one peek, 
one French stone,”* a spindle and wring, 2 
brasses, 3 rowles, a gable and counter line,”* 
hopper, and fatt, and liter, and troffe, and 
all things there unto belonging, £5 6s. 0d. 
In the mill—13 peek bills, & two French 
bills,”* 7s. Od.; a sheluch*” hammer, & a croe 
of iron, and a spileing chesscell,”* 3s. 6d.; 
three halfe hundred waits, one 4c. & small 
waits 23 lbs., one beam,”* and 1 payer of 
scales, £1 Os. Od.; 12 sacks, 12s. Od.; 1 flew, 
& | fishing bray,°° & 1 riddle, 5s. Od.; a 
parcell of edge tooles, 4s. Od.; one lanthorne, 
one halfe bushel, and six ould tubbs, one 
halfe peck, one peck, and 2 tread plonkes, 
5s. Od.; coggs & staves, ruffle heaven,” 


"* Manger. 

*In the Essex Record Office, catalogue mark 
D/APWP/171. 

"Renewable parts of a bearing taking the 
friction. 

* A system of levers used to raise or depress the 
bridge-tree and with it the stone spindle and runner 


one. 

*So called because it contained one ‘ Peak’ or 
Derbyshire stone. 

“French or ‘ burr’ stone. 

* Hoisting gear. 

*Chisels for re-cutting the grooves in the 
gtinding-faces of the stones. 

* Probably ‘ suice’ hammer, a heavy implement 
wed in connection with the sluice gates. 

*Mr. Rex Wailes, M.I.Mech.,E., suggests that 

was a carpenter’s tool used when piling; cf. 


lle: a pile. 
That part of a balance from which the scales 


"A flew was a small fishing net, but the defini- 
tion of a fishing bray is not clear; perhaps some 
ader can give details. 
Definition unknown. 
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£1 5s. Od.; 5 bushells of wheat, £1 18s. Od.; 
4 bushells of barly, 14s. Od. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


WEBSTER AND: RALEIGH 


AT the arraignment of Vittoria in The 
White Devil, the Cardinal Monticelso, 
inveighing against whores, declares with a 
singular lack of appositeness : 
They are those brittle evidences of law 
Which forfait all a wretched mans estate 
For leaving out one sillable. 
Ill, ii, 93-95 


For Webster’s audience these lines, crudely 
worked into the play, probably had a topi- 
cal significance which has gone unnoted by 
modern scholarship. Surely what we have 
here is a reference to the disgraceful process 
by which Sir Walter Raleigh was robbed of 
his estate of Sherborne during the years of 
his imprisonment after the detection of 
Cobham’s Plot. This estate Raleigh had 
made over to his wife years earlier, during 
the reign of Elizabeth. Unfortunately the 
clerk had been slovenly and had omitted 
from the deed of transfer ten words— 
“shall and will from henceforth stand and 
be thereof seized.”* Cecil at first (1604) 
stood by Lady Raleigh’s right to the estate 
after the confiscation of her husband’s pro- 
perty, but King James had to have an estate 
for his new favourite, Carr, and in 1608 the 
Court of Exchequer invalidated the con- 
veyance of Sherborne to Lady Raleigh. 
The Crown then seized the estate. Raleigh, 
in prison, wrote an imploring letter to Carr. 
Lady Raleigh went on her knees before the 
King, only to be coldly snubbed. However, 
Prince Henry undertook to keep the estate 
from Carr and, protesting its alienation 
from the Crown, secured Sherborne for 
himself. James compensated the dis- 
appointed Carr with a sum placed variously 
at £20,000 or £25,000. In 1612 Prince 
Henry died, just as his friendship was likely 
to bring about Raleigh’s release and the 
return of Sherborne. His death brought an 
end to Raleigh’s hopes. Sherborne, lapsing 
to the Crown, finally passed to Carr. 

The White Devil was possibly written as 
early as 1609, soon after the judgment 
taking Sherborne from Lady Raleigh. It 
was published in 1612, the year in which 

*y. Edward Thompson, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lon- 
don, 1935, p. 228. 
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the estate passed finally to Carr. When we 
recall the ten words omitted from the deed, 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer, the 
general notoriety of the injustice, and the 
friendship between Raleigh and the two 
playwrights whom Webster held in the 
highest regard, Chapman and Jonson, the 
reference to Raleigh becomes obvious in 
these lines: 
. these brittle evidences of law 


Which forfait all a wretched mans estate 
For leaving out one sillable. 


D. P. V. AKRIGG. 


THE ASCRIPTION OF ‘A SORROWFUL 
DITTY . . ” TO SMOLLETT AFFIRMED 


OME years ago Claude E. Jones pub- 
lished the text of a poem (Smollett 
Studies, University of California Publica- 
tions in English, IX, §2, Appendix D), 
which he observed had been ascribed to 
Smollett by the Huntington Library cata- 
loguers, where he found his copy, and by 
the bookseller Quaritch (Catalogue 546, 
1938, item 605). The poem in question is 
A Sorrowful Ditty; or, The Lady’s Lamen- 
tation For the Death of Her Favourite Cat. 
A Parody (London, 1748) and, no doubt 
had been inspired by Gray’s “Ode on the 
Death of a Favourite Cat,” which had 
appeared in Dodsley’s Collection (II, 1748). 
The pleasant ditty contains some references 
to George, first Baron Lyttleton, whose 
Monody on the death of his baroness had 
been indecently ridiculed by Smollett in a 
burlesque ode (Peregrine Pickle, chap. 102). 
The tentative ascription of the poem to 
Smollett may be now affirmed by reference 
to a letter of William Shenstone, author of 
the delightful The School-Mistress, to 
Richard Graves in September 1751 (Letters 
of William Shenstone, ed. Duncan Mallam, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1939, pp. 
231-32). Shenstone is happy to note the 
“ sufficiently scurrilous Smollett” as the 
author of the poem which was so offensive. 
The poet of The School-Mistress enjoyed a 
long friendship with James Grainger, whose 
translation of Tibullus’s Elegies had been 
so flayed by Smollett in the Critical Review 
(IV, Dec., 1758). In his correspondence 
(Mallam, ed. cit., pp. 346, 362, 364n, 370, 
393n) Shenstone champions Grainger 
against Smollett, and this championship, 
like the ready ascription of the offensive 
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Ditty to Smollett, are testimonies to an 
unexplained antipathy Shenstone enter. 
tained for the bellicose Scotsman. 


Don FRANCESCO CoRDASCO, 
Long Island University. 


J. P. BROWNE’S EDITION OF 
SMOLLETT’S WORKS 


JN the bibliographical notices of the 
collected editions of Smollett one error 
has persisted. The Works edited by James P, 
Browne (8v., London, 1872) has always been 
listed as a reissue of the edition of John 
Moore (8v., London, 1797). The error pro- 
bably owes its origin to the ambiguous refer- 
ence of J. P. Anderson in his Bibliography 
appended to David Hannay’s Life of 
Smollett (London, 1887). Although Thomas 
Seccombe (‘ Smollett,’ D.N.B.) describes the 
Browne edition as ‘ the best library edition, 
he, too, errs in calling it a reissue of Moore, 
Later commentators, drawing information 
from Anderson or Seccombe, continue the 
mistake. Two of the recent errors may be 
noted: L. F. Norwood, ‘ Smollett,’ Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature; 
F. W. Boege, Smollett’s Reputation as a 
Novelist (Princeton University Press, 1947). 
A collation of the Moore and Browne 
editions demonstrates that they are very 
much different works and bear no relation to 
one another. Browne is to be acknowledged 
an editor in his own right, and, perhaps, 
significantly, the most important of the 
Smollett bibliographers. That Anderson 
should have made the ambiguous reference 
concerning the Brown title is not strange. 
Browne reprinted the Life of Smollett by 
Moore prefixed to that gentleman’s edition, 
and incorporated also Moore’s strange A 
View of the Commencement and Progress of 
Romance. But beyond these two duplica- 
tions the similarity ends. 

Prefaced to the Browne edition is a long 
critical notice (I, pp. iii-xxxviii) of high 
order. In a very full Appendix (1, pp. 343 
440) Dr. Browne gives us a running com- 
mentary interspersed with letters drawn from 
the editions of Smollett by Robert Anderson 
(6v., Edinburgh, 1796; 1800; 1806; 181]; 
1817; 1820). He enhances his edition, t00, 
with the Expedition to Carthagena which he 
incorporates from the Anderson editions. 
Very carefully Browne’s text (which includes 
all the novels, the plays, the poems, The 
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Adventures of an Atom, Travels, Expedi- 
tion, and A Register of the Weather Kept at 
Nice) is collated against the editions of 
Anderson and Moore, and use is made of the 
notes of the editions of T. Roscoe (London, 
1841) and D. Herbert (Edinburgh, 1870). 

The writer has been able to learn nothing 
about James P. Browne, neglected Smollet- 
tian, but, interestingly, Dr. Browne's critical 
preface is dated Chelsea—Chelsea from 
which Smollett had written so many of his 
letters and where he was to know so many 
bitter disappointments. 


Don FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


SOME WORDSWORTHIAN 
BORROWINGS 


BELOW are collected some probable bor- 

rowings, mainly in Guilt and Sorrow, 
The Prelude, and View from the Top of 
Black Comb, which seem not to have been 
noted by Wordsworth’s editors. The resem- 
blances are sometimes in the sentiment, 
imagery, or rhythm rather than in the 
words themselves; and most of them add 
to the already lengthy account of Words- 
worth’s debt to Milton. 

A: Guilt and Sorrow 
142 ff: 
Nor taper glimmered dim from sick man’s 
room ; 
Along the waste no line of mournful light 


From lamp of lonely toll-gate streamed athwart 


the night. 
Cf. Milton, Comus, 337 ff.: 


som gentle taper 


Though a rush Candle from the wicker hole 


Of som clay habitation visit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of streaming light. 

430 ff.: 

My deep-drawn sighs no effort could confine ; 

In open air forgetful would I sir 

Whole hours, with 
sorrow knit. 


Cf. Shakespeare, The Tempest, I. ii. 222 ff.: 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 
In an odd angle of the isle and sitting, 

His arms in this ont knot. 
Passage from MS.: 
Asmoking cottage nk the trees between . 


While through the furrowed grass the merry 


milkmaid strays. 


* Poetical Works of William es, ed. 
de Selincourt (Oxford, 1940, etc.), I. 118. 


idle arms in moping 
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L’ Allegro, 65 ff. : 

While the Plowman neer at hand, 
Whistles ore the Furrow’d Land, 
And the Milkmaid singeth blithe . . . 
Hard by, a Cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged Okes. 


F: The Prelude (1805). 
I. 460 
All ‘shod with steel, 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice .. . 
Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway. 


Darwin, The Economy of Vegetation, 


Ill. 565 ff. : 


Cf. 


Stout youths and ruddy damsels, sportive 
train... 

On step alternate borne, with balance nice 

Hang o'er the gliding steel, and hiss along the 
ice.” 

I. 490 ff., reading of MS. V:° 

And ye that are familiars of the Lakes 

And standing pools . 


The Tempest, V. i. 33: 
Ye elves of . . . standing lakes... 


III. 82 ff., recast in MS. A:* 
Magnanimous exploits . . . 


Half-remembered from Samson Agonistes, 


524-525: 
. magnanimous thoughts 
. and high exploits. 


Both passages deal with the election of the 


Cf. Othello, I. iii. 


Cf. Othello, Hl. iii. 


hero to high tasks. 
V. 472 ff., reading of MS. 
To numerous accidents in flood or field. 
135: 
Of moving accidents by flood and field. 
X. 308-309: 
the Men who for their desperate ends 
Had pluck’d up mercy by the roots. 
424: 
As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots. 
XI. 22 ff.: 
The morning shines, 
. . . Spring returns, 
I saw the Spring return, when 1 was dead 
To deeper hope. 


Wordsworth remembers vaguely Paradise 


of 





Lost, Til. 40 ff. : 
Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom. 


C: View from the Top of Black Comb 
ES 
This Height a ministering Angel might select. 


* This line seems intended to imitate the rhythm 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 373. 

* Ed. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1928), p. 28. 

*Ibid., p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 160. 
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Cf. Scott, Marmion, VI. xxx: 


eh 


rh 


rh 


Cf. 


> 


A ministering angel thou!‘ 
2-3: 
dread name 
Derived from clouds and storms! 


Perhaps from Paradise Lost, Il. 964-965 : 


and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. 
3 &.;: 
the amplest range 
Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 
That British ground commands. 


Cf. Paradise Lost, XI. 379 ff.: 


The Hemisphere of Earth in cleerest Ken 

Stretcht out. to amplest reach of prospect 
aa 

His Eye might there command wherever stood 

City of old of modern Fame. 

14: 

Main ocean, breaking audibly. 

Paradise Lost, VII. 279: 

Main Ocean fiow’d, not idle. 

28: 


Look homeward now ! 


Lycidas, 163: 
Look - wean Angel now, and melt with 
ruth. 


D: Miscellaneous 
To the Daisy (‘ With little here to do or see’), 
10: 


I sit, and play with similes. 


Cf. Drayton, To Henry Reynolds, 92: 


Playing with words, and idle similies. 
bE 

A nun demure of lowly port. 

Il Penseroso, 31-32: 


Com pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 


Ode: Intimations of Immortality, 87: 
A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! 


To Henry Reynolds, 26: 


Much like a Pigmy, scarse ten yeares of age. 


148: 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised. 


Cf. Hamlet, I. i. 148-149: 


And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 


‘The unremitting voice of nightly streams,’ 


5, reading of MS.:’ 
And lulls at dewy eve the shutting flowers. 


From Paradise Lost, 1X. 278: ‘at shut of 


Evening Flours,’ as the latest editors note;* 


* Wordsworth read Marmion in 1808 ‘ with 
lively pleasure,’ and then administered his classic 
rap on Scott’s literary knuckles: see Letters of W. 
and D. Wordsworth: Middle Years, ed. de Selin- 
court (Oxford, 1937), p. 240. 

7 Ed. cit., IV. 106. 

*Ibid., p. 425. 
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but also in part from Paradise Lost, I. 143: 
‘from Noon to dewy Eve.’ 


W. J. B. Owen, 


A SOURCE FOR WORDSWORTH’S 
SONNET, “ AT ROME” 


[N an essay entitled, “A Glance at 

Wordsworih’s Reading,”* Lane Cooper 
lists Burnet’s Travels through France, Italy, 
Germany and Switzerland as one of the 
books found in Wordsworth’s library at 
Rydal Mount. 

Although Wordsworth, in the various 
notes to his poems, has acknowledged his 
indebtedness to about twenty books of 
travel, and although scholars have un- 
covered other borrowings, there have been, 
so far as I have been able to discover, no 
borrowings from Burnet as yet uncovered. 
It seems to me that traces of Burnet can be 
found in one of the sonnets published in the 
Memorials of a Tour in Italy, 1837. In 
sonnet number III, entitled “ At Rome,” 
Wordsworth asks: 

Is this, ye Gods, the Capitolian Hill? 

Yon petty Steep in truth the fearful Rock, 

Tarpeian named of yore, and keeping still 

That name, a local Phantom proud to mock 

The Traveller‘s expectation? 

These opening lines of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet may well have been suggested by 
Burnet’s description: 

It is certain, that when one is in the 
Capitol, and sees those poor Remains of 
what once it was, he is surprized to see a 
Building of so great a Fame sunk so low, 
that one can scarce imagine that it was 
once a Castle situated upon a Hill, able to 
hold out against a Siege of the Gauls. The 
Tarpeian Rock is now of so small a Fall, 
that a Man would think it no great 
Matter, for his Diversion, to leap over 
Wordsworth’s own comment on_ this 

sonnet in the Fenwick notes suggests further 
the parallel between the poet’s and the guide- 
book writer’s thoughts on the discrepancy 
between the imagination and actual appear- 
ances. Wordsworth writes: 5 

Sight is at first a sad enemy to imagina- 
tion and to those pleasures belonging to 
‘Lane Cooper, Methods and Aims in the Study 

of Literature, New York, 1915, p. 110. 
* Gilbert Burnet, Travels through France, Italy, 


Germany and Switzerland . . ., London, 1750, 
p. 231. 
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old times with which some exertions of 
that power will always mingle: nothing 
perhaps brings this truth home to the 
feelings more than the city of Rome; not 
so much in respect to the impression 
made at the moment when it is first seen 
and looked at as a whole, for then the 
imagination may be invigorated and the 
mind’s eye quickened.... But when 
particular spots or objects are sought out, 
disappointment is, I believe, invariably 
felt. Ability to recover from this disap- 
pointment will exist in proportion to 
knowledge, and the power of the mind to 
reconstruct out of fragments and parts, 
and to make details in the present sub- 
servient to more adequate comprehension 
of the past.* 
CHARLES NORTON COE. 


‘Ernest de Selincourt, The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, Oxford, 1946, v. 3, p. 494. 


T. §. ELIOT AND SHERLOCK HOLMES 


RE is probably no question that 
Sherlock Holmes is one of the immortals 
of fiction, and anything relating to him is 
of singular interest. Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
influence has been so great in detective 
writing alone that his successors to that 
realm must needs in self-defence make light 
of an obligation they cannot wholly deny. 
Some, it is true, like H. F. Heard, the author 
of ‘A Taste for Honey,’ do not dissemble 
their admiration; whereas others decry 
Holmes altogether. Holmes himself would 
doubtless be pleased that the Sacred Writ- 
ings (the authentic record of his cases) have 
several times, and not always in an ordinary 
manner, been useful to T. S. Eliot. It has 
been the réle of previous commentators to 
point out that the ‘grimpen, where is no 
secure foothold’ reaches Eliot’s ‘East 
Coker’ from ‘The Hound of the Basker- 
villes,’ and it is the privilege of any reader 
to recognize the ‘Baskerville Hound’ in 
Eliot's ‘ Lines to Ralph Hodgson Esqre.’ A 
lengthier example, occurring in ‘ Murder in 
the Cathedral,’ shows Eliot’s debt somewhat 
more elaborately. 

‘The Musgrave Ritual,’ included among 
‘The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes’ (1893), 
is well enough known to require no retelling. 
Students of Holmes’s career will remember 
Brunton, the unlucky butler of Hurlstone, 
whose intelligence and curiosity lead him to 
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unravel the mystery of that ‘strange cate- 
chism, to which each Musgrave had to 
submit when he came to man’s estate.’ How 
Brunton divines that the Musgrave Ritual 
is the clue to the hiding-place of treasure, 
how by indiscretion he loses his life, how 
that treasure is revealed to be the lost crown 
of King Charles I, and how finally Holmes 
solves the case, are matters of history. The 
Ritual itself, with its cryptic formality, is 
also a clue to the present investigation: 


‘ Whose was it?’ 

‘His who is gone.’ 

* Who shall have it? ’ 

‘He who will come.’ 

‘ What was the month?’ 

‘ The sixth from the first.’ 

‘Where was the sun?’ 

* Over the oak.’ 

‘ Where was the shadow? ’ 

* Under the elm.’ 

‘ How was it stepped? ’ 

‘North by ten and by ten, east by five and by 
five, south by two and by two, west by one 
and by one, and so under.’ 

‘ What shall we give for it?’ 

‘ All that is ours.’ 

‘ Why should we give it? ’ 

‘ For the sake of the trust.’ 


In Eliot's play, the temptation of Thomas 
Becket takes place immediately upon his 
arrival at Canterbury. The Tempters are 
four in number. Of them, the second urges 
the archbishop to submit to the King’s will, 
to recover thus the Chancellorship, and to 
exercise temporal power for the good of the 
kingdom. His stichomythic exchange with 
Becket concerning that power runs as 
follows: 

THOMAS 
Whose was it? 
TEMPTER 
His who is gone. 
THOMAS 
Who shall have it? 
TEMPTER 
He who will come. 
THOMAS 
What shall be the month? 
TEMPTER 
The last from the first. 
THOMAS 
What shall we give for it? 
TEMPTER 
Pretense of priestly power. 
THOMAS 
Why should we give it? 
TEMPTER 
For the power and the glory. 


The connection between Doyle’s story 
and ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ is less 


tenuous than it seems. The ‘battered and 
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shapeless diadem, which Brunton finds by 
obeying the Ritual, ‘once encircled the 
brows of the royal Stuarts’; it therefore 
signifies the secular power and is moreover 
‘the ancient crown of the kings of England, 
so that (unless my recollection serves me 
false) it must also once have been in the 
possession of Henry II. Precisely this crown, 
or rather vicariously of course’ the 
sovereignty it represents, is offered to Becket 
by his Tempter. The Ritual accordingly 
stands for the means by which the symbol 
of dominion is restored; and such is the use 
that Eliot makes of it. 

The fate of Brunton, who is trapped in 
the pit where he has discovered the crown, 
is an implicit counterpart of what Becket 
could expect if he yielded to the blandish- 
ments of power. Metaphorically at any rate 
his doom would be identical. The Fourth 
Tempter, whose guile is far more subtle 
than that of the others, reminds the arch- 
bishop that his succumbing to the Second 
Tempter would bring ultimate ruin: 

You would wait for trap to snap 

Having served your turn, broken and crushed. 

The colloquy of Becket and the Second 
Tempter is one of those frequent passages 
in which Eliot designs more than one level 
of meaning, and is especially appropriate to 
the play since Eliot’s theory of drama stipu- 
lates different meanings for different 
audience levels. The two actors seem to be 
talking at cross-purposes: Becket is speaking 
of temporal power as a corollary to the fall 
of man, and also—perhaps ironically refer- 
ring to Satan and Christ when he asks 
‘Whose was it?’ and ‘ Who shall have it? "— 
he may be thinking of Advent when he 
mentions the month; the Second Tempter 
on the other hand is concerned only with 
Becket’s struggle against the King, and is 
trying to deceive him even in the words ‘ For 
the power and the glory,’ by which he means 
the power and glory of Becket (and Satan) 
alone. At this point Becket refuses de- 
cisively, since the Tempter’s logic is faulty 
whatever he intends. 

I should like to think that Eliot’s use of 
“The Musgrave Ritual’ was motivated by 
his appreciation of all ritual that involves 
treading a maze or threading a labyrinth. 
As I shall take occasion to note elsewhere, 
such appreciation is evident in his other 
poetry, and appears emphatically in the 
closing scene of ‘The Family Reunion.’ 
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From ‘ Prufrock’ to his latest play, further. 
more, he has recurrently been fascinated 
murder. It is agreeable that the achieve. 
ments of our most distinguished detective 
should have contributed to Eliot's work. 


Yale University, GROVER Smita. 
New Haven. 


ANCESTRY OF THE ACTOR, 
SPRANGER BARRY 


ig is remarkable that the relationship of 

Spranger Barry, the celebrated actor and 
manager of Covent Garden, to the great 
Irish house of Barrymore does not appear 
to have ever been satisfactorily traced. 

Spranger, the eldest surviving son of 
William Barry, a wealthy silversmith of 
Skinner Row, Dublin, by his wife Catherine 
——., was baptised at St. Werburgh’s Dublin 
on 13 November 1717. Another Spranger, 
presumably an elder brother who died 
young, was buried at St. Nicholas Without 
on 20 June 1716. William was evidently a 
son of Edmund Barry, whose marriage to 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas Spra(i)nger, 
is mentioned by Archdall in his edition of 
Lodge’s “Peerage of Ireland.” A Dublin 
marriage licence of 1672 for Edward Barry 
and Catherine Spranger probably refers to 
these two. Edmund, born 17 April 1639, 
was the second son of the Rev. William 
Barry, Rector of Killucan, whose elder 
brother, Sir James Barry of Santry Court, 
was created Lord Santry in 1662 and who 
became Lord Chief Justice. 

Having traced Spranger Barry’s descent 
from the Santry Barrys, for which informa- 
tion I am indebted to Captain G. S. Cary, 
it remains to be seen how they were related 
to the Barrymores. Archdall traced Lord 
Santry back to Sir Robert Barry of the Rock 
alias Dungourney, Co. Cork, who must have 
lived c. 1400-1430. He was unable to show 
the relationship to the Barrymores, but said 
that their affinity was universally allowed. 
As pointed out by the Rev. Edward Barry 
in his excellent account of the family (on 
which the article on the Earls of Barrymore 
in “The Complete Peerage” is largely 
based), Archdall was ignorant of a pedigree 
given by David Viscount Buttevant to Sir 
George Carew in 1602, which is now in the 
Lambeth Palace library. This shows that 
the Ist Barry of the Rock was a brother of 
the Ist Barryroe. 
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Sir William Moyle (the bald) Barry, 
ger brother of David, Sth Lord Barry- 
more, who died in 1347, received the Barony 
of Ibawne. In the Carew pedigree he was 
given four sons by his wife Margery, sister 
and co-heir of Milo, Baron de Courcy— 
John Kittagh, Laurence Barryroe, Riochiog 
and James. John Kittagh Barry, who 
became Lord Barrymore and died in 1420, 
was erroneously substituted for Sir William 
Barry, Baron of Ibawne, who d.s.p. John 
Kittagh, in point of fact, was a grand- 
nephew (grandson of the Sth Lord). 
Laurence Barryroe founded the powerful 
house of Barryroe, a descendant of whom, 
James Barry of the Rath, became Lord 
Barrymore and Viscount Buttevant in 1558 
on the extinction of the senior line and on 
the murder of three cousins who intervened 
in the succession. His descendants were 
further ennobled as Earls of Barrymore. 
Riochiog (anglicised—=Rock) has _ been 
identified as Sir Robert Barry of the Rock. 
James founded the family of FitzJames 
Barry of Annagh. 

Thus it will be seen that the Earls of 
Barrymore and the Barrys of the Rock or 
Dungourney—from whom the Lords Santry 
and Spranger Barry derived—both de- 
sended from Sir William Moyle Barry. 
Since the death of the last Earl in 1823 the 
head of the Dundullerick branch (who 
descends from a brother of the three cousins 
who were murdered by James Viscount 
Buttevant), has been Barrymore and Barry- 
toe. I have no information whether Spranger 
Barry’s brothers or uncles left issue; in fact 
the last descendant in the male line of Sir 
Robert Barry of the Rock of whom I have 
information died in 1867. 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


NOUNS OF MULTITUDE OR 
ASSOCIATION 


following list makes no claim to 
originality—indeed, no originality is 
possible; but interest may be justified in it 
as being more complete than those usually 
met with. 
The items have been collected during 
years from many individual sources, the 
ee promsinent being The Times and the 
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Cete 
Sedge 
Troop 
Clowder 
Herd 
Covert 
Herd 
Herd 
Flight 
Badelyne 
Paddling 
Team 
Clutch 
Gang 
Cast 
Skulke 
Gaggle 
Skein 
Enchantment 
Charm 
Pride 
Pack 
Brood 
Sedge 
Pack 
Kindle 
Leap 
Pride 
Sord 
Sute 
Watch 
Covey 
Muster 
Congregation 
Stand 
Nye 
Bevy 
Crash 
Building 
Congregation 
Wisp (whisp) 
Walk 


Murmuration 
Herd 

Skein 

Spring 

Dule 

Bunch 

Sord 

Coven 

Fall 


In a lighter vein, 
suggested: 
A Wobble 


Stumble 


of Asses 


Badgers 
Bitterns 
Brownies 
Cats 
Cattle 
Coots 
Cranes 
Curlews 
Doves 
Ducks 


» (in water) 


» (in flight) 
Eggs 
Elk 
Falcons 
Foxes 
Geese (on land) 

» (in flight) 
Gold Finches 


” ” 


Grouse 
Hens 
Herons 
Hounds 
Kittens 
Leopards 
Lions 
Mullards 


Nightingales 
Partridges 
Peacocks 
Plover 


Pheasant 
Quail 
Rhinoceros 
Rooks 


Snipe 
Sparrows 
Starlings 
Swans 
Teal 
Turtles 
Widgeon 
Wildfowl 
Witches 
Woodcock 


there have been 


of Bicycles 
Drunks 
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A Column of Editors is little artistic merit in his productions, He 
Galley = was one of the founders of the ‘ Old’ Sogj 

Scribble me of Painters in Water-colours, and contri. 
Glory Men (suggested by buted to their exhibitions up to 1807, in 

the present which year he was convicted of having 
compiler) exhibited drawings that were not his own 
Whistle Police work.” He was therefore expelled from the 
Sitting Suspects (Agatha Society, but resumed exhibiting at the Royal 
Christie) Academy, and continued to do so up to 

Chatteration Women 1814. He died in London in 1822. 


Some terms are not associated solely with 
one collection of animals: there are— 
A Herd of Cattle, and of Cranes and 
Curlews. 
Pack of Hounds and of Grouse. 
Pride of Lions and of Gold Finches. 
Skein of Geese and of Swans. 
Sord of Mallard and of Wildfowl. 


A Drey of Squirrels has been met with, 
but this is surely an error, as the word refers 
to the animal’s nest. 

A peculiar term is a walk of sparrows, as 
this is the last type of motign to be asso- 
ciated with this bird. 


Percy E. SPIELMANN. 


JOHN CLAUDE NATTES, ARTIST 
(17652-1822) 


ECENTLY there came into my posses- 
sion a_ sketch-book (17 x 11 ins.) 
containing 48 drawings, some of them 
coloured, of views and houses in the 
Arndilly and Fochabers district of Moray- 
shire, made by John Claude Nattes in the 
autumn of 1799. Some of these drawings 
are of considerable antiquarian interest. 
According to Nattes’s inscription on the 
cover of this sketch-book, it is “ Number 14,” 
and it would seem probable that he was 
then undertaking his tour in order to com- 
plete his Scotia Depicta eventually pub- 
lished in 1804. It would be interesting to 
know if any other instances of his sketch- 
books are still in existence. He is only 
represented in a very small way at the 
British Museum, to which I have now had 
the pleasure of presenting the sketch-book, 
where it is kept in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings. 

Concerning Nattes, Sir Lionel Cust, in 
the D.N.B., says that his method of colour 
causes his drawings to be ranked among the 
earliest examples of water-colour painting 
in this country, “though,” he adds, “there 





Sir Ambrose Heal tells me that he has 
some trade-cards by Nattes, and one of 
Nattes’s own cards was in the J. E. Hodgkin 
Collection. He adds: “I have another of 
“Monsieur Nattes, No. 41, Charles St, 
Westminster, teacher of drawing.’ There are 
others in the Banks Collection, with ad- 
dresses No. 49, South Molton St., No. 92, 
Bond st., etc.” 

I have made a complete copy of all 
Nattes’s inscriptions beneath the drawings 
in his sketch-book, and shall be glad to give 
information concerning them to any corre- 
spondent interested in him, or in the 
Arndilly-Fochabers district. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


SIR GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON 


THE family papers of the late Sir Guy 

Fleetwood Wilson have been preserved. 
His own intention was that they should be 
housed after his death in a muniment room 
attached to some charitable jnstitution. Un- 
fortunately he died intestate, and much 
interesting material had to be sold. Certain 
items remain. 

The Warwickshire County Council has 
accepted two Deed Boxes containing 17th 
and 18th century material relating to his 
family. The Wilsons of Etton and Knowle 
were closely related to the Sheppards of 
Great Rollwright, Oxon, the Doleys of 
Olton End, the Palmers of Olton Hall, 
Warwickshire, etc., and the collection in- 
cludes much material on these families. 

Papers concerning Sir Guy’s lengthy 
public service are being temporarily de- 
posited in the Library of the Commonwealth 


Relations Office, Whitehall. Their final ° 


disposal will be determined when the future 
of this library has been settled. 


A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 
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Queries 





APSLEY MSS. OF 17th CENTURY.—I 
should be glad to know the present 
whereabouts of these manuscripts, extracts 
from which appeared in the 1851 Volume iv. 


. of the “Sx. Arch. Collns.” when they were 
in the possession of Mrs. Eliz. Mabbott (née * 


Newton), of Southover, Lewes. 
An enquiry in “Sx. N. & Q.” vol. X has 
been unsuccessful. W. H. CHALLEN. 


“BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY” by 

Michael Adams, (no date), publd. by 
Hogg in Paternoster Row.—Edw. Edwards, 
Associate & Teacher of Perspective in the 
Royal Academy in his “Anecdotes of 
Painters ” (1808) refers on page 124 to the 
above work, but it is unknown at the British 
Museum and Guildhall Libraries. Can any 
reader please say where it may be con- 


sulted? W. H. CHALLEN. 
69 Brambledown Road, Carshalton, 
Surrey. 


THE DUNBAR MEDALS.—I am anxious 

to discover the source of a statement 
published in a “ Narrative relating to the 
real embalmed Head of Oliver Cromwell, 
now exhibiting in Mead-Court in Old Bond 
Street, 1799” which describes the finding of 
the dies of the Dunbar Medals by Thomas 
Gardner, the Dunwich Historian, who was 
Comptroller of the Salt Works in South- 
wold until his death in 1769. Gardner is 
alleged to have found the dies in a black- 
smith’s shop in Southwold somewhere about 
1759, and the blacksmith is said to have 
bought them with other bits of old metal 
from the owner of a house in Southwold 
“that had once belonged to the Protector 
Richard.” As we have no record in South- 
wold of any part of this story, I should be 
most grateful if any of your readers could 
make suggestions as to its origin—and in 
particular I should like to discover any 
record of Thomas Gardner’s dealings with 
James Cox, “the proprietor of the cele- 
brated Museaum which bore his name.” 
Cox's Museum was not sold until 1775, and 
the catalogue makes no reference to the dies 
of the Dunbar Medals, though Gardner is 
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alleged to have made them over to Cox 
shortly before his (Gardner’s) death. 


F. Foster, Hon. Treasurer, 
Southwold Archaeological Society. 


RIMWOOD OF ESSEX.—John Matthew 
Grimwood, bapt. 21 Oct. 1755 at 
Dedham, admitted Grays Inn 1772, m. 
23 Aug. 1784 at Boxted, Elizabeth Cook, 
believed to have been elected Recorder of 
Colchester c. 1787-1790. He is mentioned 
in the will of his brother, Thomas Lechmere 
Grimwood, Headmaster of Dedham Gram- 
mar School, 1809 [PCC. 452 Loveday]. 
Any information as to date and place of 
burial of himself and his wife, and particu- 
lars of his children, if any, would be 


welcomed. LESLIE Dow. 


MARTYN OF CALCUTTA —I seek 

biographical details concerning Charles 
Fuller Martyn, of Calcutta. He had (pos- 
sibly with other issue) two sons: (i) Charles 
Cecil Martyn, M.P. for Southampton, 1841- 
42, and (ii) Francis Mountjoy Martyn, of 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Colonel, 
2nd Life Guards. The latter, who died on 
24 January 1874, married Amelia, daughter 
of R. Jenkins of Bleachley Court, Gloucester- 
shire. He is well known to have preceded 
the Emperor Napoleon III as protector of 
“Miss Howard,” afterwards Comtesse de 
Beauregard. 

The Comtesse de Beauregard’s son, 
Martin Constantin, was created in 1864 
Comte de Béchevét; and he had a legitimate 
son named Richard Martynn (sic.). Al- 
though the Comte de Béchevét has been 
regarded as the Emperor’s son, does not the 
use of the Christian names* Martin and 
Martynn suggest that Colonel Martyn afore- 
said was really his father? 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


OMMISSIONER J. T. BIGGE—In 
The Australian Encyclopaedia (1927) is 

the only separate notice which I can trace 
of John Thomas Bigge, one-time Chief 
Justice of Trinidad, the Commissioner 
whose investigations had an important 
bearing on the recall of two Colonial 
Governors—General Lachlan Macquarie of 
New South Wales, and Lord Charles 
Somerset of the Cape. There it is stated 
that “of his later years little is known, but 
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it appears that he died in 1843.” Bigge was 
born at Linden, Northumberland, in 1780, 
the second son of Thomas Charles Bigge of 
Benton House, some-time Sheriff of North- 
umberland, and he was thus a great-uncle 
of Lord Stamfordham. There are memorial 
tablets to a brother and sister in Ovingham 
Church, Northumberland. Does any reader 
know of a contemporary notice of Bigge, 
the actual date of his death, or where he is 


buried. R. W. Munro. 


HE MOTHER OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 

—The mother of Jonathan Swift (Abigail 
Erick, of Leicester) is said to have been 
related to Dorothy (Osborn), wife of Sir 
William Temple (1628-1699). What is 
known of the Erick family? P.D.M. 


Bishop FORBES OF BRECHIN.—I 

have seen the statement that, round 
about 1870, an unnamed Scots episcopal 
bishop had received Holy Orders beyond 
dispute at Rome, that this would have 
assisted reunion efforts, but that the whole 
affair came to an end with his death. The 
reference could only be to Bp. Forbes of 
Brechin if it be genuine. I should like any 
light upon the matter and the source of the 


statement. R. N. M.C. 


RINTING IN DERBYSHIRE. — An 
article by Llewellyn Jewitt in The 
Reliquary Vol. XXI, 1880-1, page 225 
speaks of the existence of two numbers of 
the Derby Postman: No. 7, Thurs., 12 Jan. 
1720, and No. 8, Thurs., 19 Jan. 1720, 
which, if traced, would be the earliest 
extant copieg of the first Derbyshire news- 
paper. “ The first of these is carefully pre- 
served in the Wisbech Museum,” the writer 
states. The curator of this museum can find 
no mention of its acquisition in his registers. 
The No. 8 copy belonged to Thomas Bate- 
man. “The library of Messrs. W. & T. 
Bateman of Lomberdale House, Youlgreave, 
co. Derby . . . was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on 25 May 1893 and 
the five following days.”—Notts and Derby- 
shire Notes and Queries, 1896, Vol. IV, 
page 119. A facsimile of the first page of 
No. 8 faces the article and since this copy 
is listed in most bibliographies of news- 
papers I wonder if these copies are still 
being preserved? 
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The same article mentions that “a number 
of The Post-Boy for 16 Oct. 1712 igs jp 
existence and is surmised to be the precursor 
of The Derby Post-man”; I cannot find any 
grounds for such a statement from evidence 
available. I wonder if readers can furnish 
me with any information on the above 


subject? N. TAytor, 


A *“WALK.’—I have in my possession two 

letters written by my great-grandfather, 
the Rev. George Berkeley Michell, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Leicester, in 1815 and 1817, to 
his brother, William St. Leger Michell, of 
Birr, King’s County, Ireland. They deal 
with William’s attempts to secure a “ walk” 
in Dublin. In 1815 the Rev. George is 
pulling all strings possible. The County 
Member, who is a fervent adherent of the 
administration and always votes for the 
Government, is doing what he can, and 
applications are being made to Mr. Peele, 
Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. William 
Fitzgerald, Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Evidently all efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, for in 1817 he writes again, less 
hopefully, and says, “ After all, are not the 
Cork, Waterford and Limerick walks equal 
to the Dublin ones? What you want is an 
easy walk and a good salary.” 

Can any one tell me what a “ walk” was? 
Evidently it was a good job, compatible with 
the dignity of a gentleman, and considerable 
“pull” was necessary to get it. 

H. MICHELL. 


ART COLOURS.—Can any one tell me 

of the first recorded use of a phrase 
which occurs frequently in catalogues and 
advertisements, namely “Art Colours.” 
What is the exact difference between an “Art 
Colour” and a “Colour”? One encounters 
also references to matter being printed on 


“ Art Paper.” C. NEVILLE BRAND. 
GOURCES WANTED.— 
1. “ Effuse the mildness of their azure 
beam.” 
2. “ Sail in liquid light, and float on seas 
of bliss.” 


3. “ Dazzles all it shone upon” (in a 

description of a glittering sabre). 
MERTON M. SEALTS, JR. 

4. “I am constrained to say, your Lord- 


ship’s scullion should sooner be my husband 
than yourself.” A.E.D. 
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G NVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE (cxciii. 375).—Y our 
Memorabilia begins with the words “ Next 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
will be celebrating the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of its foundation.” I have before 
me an official pamphlet entitled “ Gonville 
and Caius College, 1348-1948, The Gon- 
ville Sexcentenary,” in which it is stated that 
“on 28th of January 1347/8, our first 
founder Edmund Gonville obtained a licence 
‘to erect and create a certain college of 
twenty scholars in the University of Cam- 
bridge.’ ...” It might thus appear that the 
authorities accept 1348 as the foundation 
year; if this is so your wording should be 
“This year . . . six-hundredth anniversary.” 

H. K. Percy-SmITH. 
[My mistake, my two mistakes.—Eb.] 


(TOMBSTONE AT HESKET CHURCH, 
CUMBERLAND (cxciii. 323). — 
Though the inscription on Bernard Kirk- 
bride’s monument does not mention his wife, 
it may be noted that she was Jane, eldest 
daughter of the famous Royalist leader, Sir 
Timothy Fetherstonhaugh, of Kirkoswald, 
Cumberland. She was christened at Kirk- 
oswald on 14 May, 1629, and married Kirk- 
bride before 20 Oct. 1651. She married 
2ndly Edward Hasell, of Dalemain, Cumber- 
land, and died s.p. 18 July 1695 (m.i. Dacre, 
Cumberland). See a paper in Transactions, 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society, N.S. XIV, by 
Col. J. F. Haswell. C, Roy HuDLESTON. 


ASSUMED NAMES (cxciii. 230, 366).— 
The value of Brigadier Bullock’s note 
giving the death of Edmund Warneford 
Sackville Cresswell or Thomas Smith will be 
ised when it is stated that the full 
pedigree of the Cresswell family in Foster’s 
Noble and Gentle Families of Royal Descent, 
p. 132, omits him. It gives his father’s first 
marriage and full details of the six daughters 
were born of it, but it does not give 

the name of the second wife, merely record- 
ing “by his second wife he [i.e. Edmund 
Cresswell] had two sons.” One of these 











must have been E. W. S. Cresswell, whom 
Brig. Bullock shows to have died in 1871. 
C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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QVOODMASON FAMILY (cxciii. 321, 

370).—There seems no room for 
doubt that the children referred to were 
those mentioned in an epitaph still to be 
seen in the Church of St. Peter, Cornhill. 
It is as follows: 

‘The Whole Offspring of James and 
Mary Woodmason in the same awful 
moment of the 18 Jan. 1782 Translated 
by sudden and irresistible Flame In the 
late Mansion of their sorrowing Parents 
from the sleep of Innocence to Eternal 
Bliss Their remains collected from the 
Ruins are here combined. A sympathis- 
ing Friend of the bereaved Parents their 
companion through the night of the 18 
Jan. in a scene of Distress beyond the 
Powers of Language, perhaps of Imagina- 
tion Devotes this spontaneous Tribute of 
the Feelings of his Mind to the Memory 
of Innocence.’ 

The parents were at a ball at St. James’s 
Palace at the time of the catastrophe. The 
friend was Mr. Isaac Heard, Clarenceux, 
King of Arms. The eldest of the seven chil- 
dren was six and the two youngest twins of 
three. 

Wo. KENT. 


WIGGENS, ALIAS WIGGINS, ALIAS 

PULTENEY (cxciii. 368).—It is stated 
in Woods’ Douglas Peerage, ii. p. 43, that 
Thomas Wiggans (sic), M.P. for Oakhamp- 
ton, married the Hon. Margaret Kinnaird 
on 3rd July 1779. This date of marriage 
(when the bridegroom was already M.P.) is 
incompatible with the suggestion in the 
Query that Thomas Wiggins was really 
Thomas Pulteney born in wedlock in Sep- 
tember 1762. 

FP, ee Ge 


(CORA PEARL’S ANCESTRY (cxci. 125). 

—In the interests of historical accur- 
racy, I send some amendments to my own 
query, brought to light by recent research. 
It was Cora Pearl’s father (not her grand- 
father) who played in Queen Adelaide’s 
band. Cora Pearl’s real name was not 
Emma Elizabeth Crouch, although she gave 
it as such in her Memoirs. Nor was she 
born at East Stonehouse on 23 Feb: 1842. 
An examination of the birth certificate pub- 
lished in her Memoirs reveals that it is a 
forgery, being in fact an alteration of the 
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birth certificate of Cora’s sister Louisa 
Elizabeth, who was born at East Stonehouse 
on 23 Feb. 1841 and duly registered at 
Somerset House. 

I have discovered the entry of Cora’s 
baptism at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, 
on 27 Dec. 1837, which proves that her real 
name was Eliza Emma Crouch. Judging by 
the birth dates of her various sisters, she was 
born circa 1835, and was consequently some 
seven years older than she pretended to be. 

Owing to a lapse of memory on the part 
of M. Jules Lévy (Cora’s publisher, who 
attended her funeral), it has been supposed 
hitherto that she was buried at St. Ouen. 
This is not so, as the Cemetery Register at 
Batignolles proves that she was buried there 
on 10 July 1886. 

In view of the fact that Cora Pearl was 
born in the reign of King William IV, it is 
somewhat remarkable that a half-sister of 
hers is still living in America, and visited 
their father’s grave at Loudon Park, Balti- 
more, in October, 1947. 


WILFRED H. HOoLpeEn. 


FLPMUND HOWARD, 1650-1713 (cxciii. 

347).—Sir Robert Howard was the 
fifth son of the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treas- 
urer in the reign of King James I. This 
Earl of Suffolk had seven sons: 

(1) Theophilus, who succeeded his father 
as Earl of Suffolk. 

(2) Thomas, who was created Earl of 
Berkshire. 

(3) Henry Howard. 

(4) Sir Charles Howard, K.C.B. 

(5) Sir Robert Howard, K.C.B. 

(6) Sir William Howard, K.C.B. 

(7) Sir Edward Howard, K.C.B. 

Sir Robert Howard did not marry 
Catherine Neville, eldest daughter of Lord 
Abergavenny, until three years after Frances, 
Vicountess Purbeck, was dead. In my book, 
“ The Lady of Bleeding Heart Yard,” which 
is a biography of the Lady Elizabeth Hatton 
and her daughter Frances, Viscountess Pur- 
beck, the whole story is related. The 
American edition of the book was published 
by Harcourt Brace in 1935. Frances, Vis- 
countess Purbeck, died at Oxford while 
living with Sir Robert Howard, in 1645. He 
did not marry Catherine Neville until 1648. 
Mr. Ames seems to imply that Robert and 
Frances were living together during the 
coverture of this marriage, for he speaks of 





Sir Robert Howard’s “legal wife.” The 
three sons of Sir Robert Howard ani 
Catherine Neville were (1) Henry; (2) 
Edward; (3) Robert, and they were bom 
between 1649 and 1653, in which last 
Sir Robert Howard died. He was Lord of 
the Manor of Clun and Hopesay in 
shire, and he is buried at Clun where I have 
seen his monument. 

Edmund Howard (1650-1715) cannot, 
therefore, have been a son of Sir Robert 
Howard by Catherine Neville unless the 
name Edward is a mistake for Edmund— 
there is no proof that there is any mistake— 
and the eldest son of Sir Robert Howard by 
Frances, Viscountess Purbeck, was Robert 
Wright, known sometimes as Robert Villiers 
and sometimes as Robert Howard. The only 
record of any other children born to them 
occurs in the. Diary of William Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, their inveterate 
enemy. He speaks of two such children, 
but does not say whether they were boys, 
girls, or one of each, and he does not name 
them. I have been unable to trace what 
became of them. Possibly they died young. 

LaurRA Lucie Norswortay. 

Shiplake, Oxfordshire. 


OR AND AYESHA (cxciii. 369)— 
Ayesha is a sequel to She. The origin 
of She-who-must-be-obeyed was the legen- 
dary Queen Mujaji, a legend well known 
to the natives of the hilly Zoutpansberg dis- 
trict in Northern Transvaal. Rider Haggard 
was one of the first Britons to hear it. 
HENRY ALFORD. 
Travellers’ Club, S.W. 1. 


[The Realm of a Rain-Queen, by E. J. and 
J. D. Krige (O.U.P., 3rd impression, 1947) 
may be consulted.—Eb.] 


LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN (cxciil 
369).—Captain Roger Pocock, who was 
a Brother of the Charterhouse (London), 
was one of the original members, and wrote 
about his experiences. I believe he died 
shortly after 1939 (when I last met him). An 
enquiry of the Master of the Charterhouse 
would probably lead to further information. 
His book (or books) could be seen at the 
British Museum. He donned his uniform 
on State occasions when he was certainly 
over 75. 
Presteigne. W. H. Howse. 
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ROBERT GRAVES: THE WHITE GOD- 

DESS (A historical grammar of poetic 

myth), pp 430. Faber & Faber. 1948. 
sh. 


30 
THis work, according to the publishers, is 
a 


“ prodigious, monstrous, stupefying, 
indescribable” book; according to Mr. 
Graves it is “* difficult,” “‘ queer,” and “ to be 


avoided by any one with a distracted, tired 
or rigidly scientific mind.” It certainly is a 
fascinating and stimulating work, crammed 
with the curious knowledge that some of 
Mr. Graves’s recent historical novels led one 
to expect and written at imaginative fever- 
heat. Its pages contain recondite informa- 
tion on unusual and apparently unconnected 
topics, such as Celtic Mythology, Greek and 
Semitic history, witchcraft, the invention of 
the alphabet, the rules of poetic diction, 
and many more, all leading up to a mytho- 
logical basis for poetic aesthetics. Mr. 
Graves asserts that all true poetic inspira- 
tion goes back ultimately to the myth of the 
White Goddess whom as Mother, Bride, Old 
Crone he pursues as zealously and as un- 
tiringly through the forests of early Celtic, 
Greek and Semitic myths as the Knights of 
those medieval romances (which he dismisses 
without realizing their relevance to his 
theme) pursue the white deer that is one 
of the symbols of the White Goddess. Now 
a good deal of material might be adduced in 
support of Mr. Graves’s thesis that poetic 
inspiration is frequently connected in early 
beliefs with the agency of a feminine deity, 
but if one finds Mr. Graves claiming that 
not only primitive poetic inspiration can be 
shown to be so connected, but that true 
poetry at all times must be linked in some 
lashion with the idea of the White Goddess 
in her tri-form nature, and that furthermore 
all poetry not so linked is bad poetry, one’s 
rigidly scientific mind” begins to rebel. 

ertain remarks of Mr. Graves about 

Virgil—“ that he is to be read for qualities 
that are not poetic in the sense that they 
invoke the presence of the Muse” and that 
true poets do not find it consistent with 

their integrity to follow Virgil’s example ” 
(shades of Tasso, Spenser and Milton!)— 
iereases one’s doubts. Nor can one feel 
er happy about Mr. Graves’s 
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attempts to make out that “Penelope... 
is not really Ulysses’ wife except in a manner 
of speaking; she is a sacred bird, the 
penelopis or purple-striped duck,” or that 
she was not really faithful to him during his 
long absence—all of which may be perfectly 
sound mythology, but has precisely nothing 
to do with our understanding of the Odyssey, 
with its emphasis on her wifely loyalty. 
Now it is obvious enough why Mr. Graves 
cannot countenance the Homeric Penelo 

and yet admire Homer’s poetic powers. The 
patriarchal marriage tie does not form part 
of the inspiration derived from the White 
Goddess who is essentially a deity of matri- 
linear and exogamic ages and consequently 
for Mr. Graves, marriage and poetry do not 
mix, in spite of Homer, Donne, Patmore, 
C. Day Lewis and many others. Nor can 
Mr. Graves face up to the unpleasant 
mythological fact that the White Goddess 
(of whom the Muses are one of many 
appearances) shares her position as inspirer 
of poets with such male deities as Ogma in 
Ireland, Othin among Teutonic nations 
(Othin’s name is connected with words like 
“vates,” the inspired seer, Old Norse 
“othr,” inspiration, and Old _ English 
“wod,” inspired) and above all Apollo. 
Mr. Graves indicates that in all these cases 
the male deity, originally dependent on the 
White Goddess (Brigit, the Norns, the 
Muses) as her seasonal lover, usurped his 
superior position in the course of a change- 
over from matriarchal to patriarchal social 
organization, and that such usurpation can- 
not count in terms of poetic inspiration. 
Now quite apart from the very tricky 
anthropological problems involved — the 
theories of Perry might be quoted in support 
—classical tragedy and the epic do not make 
sense on the basis of Mr. Graves’s theories. 
To give only two examples: the Erinyes of 
the ‘ Oresteia’ are clearly enough represen- 
tatives of the White Goddess in her deadly 
Hecatean aspect, yet the very point of the 
play is their transmutation from blind 
phantoms of revenge into the Eumenides, 
dispensers of social and moral justice under 
the supervision of Zeus Agoraios, the Ruler 
of civil order, yet for Mr. Graves only their 
primitive aspect is truly poetic. And again, 
in leaving Dido (clearly for Mr. Graves the 
White Goddess as Great Queen), Aeneas is 
made by Virgil to act against the rules of the 
“poetic myth” which demands the sub- 
mission of the hero to the life-saving 
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goddess, yet the aesthetic appreciation of the 
Aeneid as opposed to its sentimental dis- 
tortion depends on realizing that the 
“pietas” of Aeneas, his acceptance of a 
more than personal mission, makes this 
tragic desertion of Dido inevitable. On the 
other hand certain literary productions 
follow Mr. Graves’s myth clearly enough: 
one would even agree that a good deal of 
Celtic myth and certainly the Arthurian and 
Grail romances of the Middle Ages, de- 
scended from Celtic prototypes, closely 
adhere to it with their ever-recurring ideas 
of the hero’s fosterage by fairy-women, his 
sojourn on a fairy’s island in union with 
her, and his last journey back into her 
keeping. Yet in Renaissance poetry this 
Fairy island becomes the dangerous island 
of the enchantress (Spenser, Tasso and 
Camoens are unanimous here) and one can- 
not hope to appreciate the epics of the 
16th century without realizing the different 
ethical climate which makes this change 
inevitable. Clearly, Mr. Graves has overshot 
his mark: possibly the problem is not as 
simple as the conventional opposition of 
classic and romantic, and his failure pre- 
sumably lies in not realizing what the myth 
of the White Goddess stands for in the 
psychological sense, and what the alternative 
possibility of “Apollonian” inspiration 
means in the same context. In other words: 
poetry cannot be explained aetiologically as 
solely dependent on the expression of 
archetypal irrational agencies. The tension 
between these and man’s strife for their 
conquest by moral and social forces 
developed in him, the relationship of Man to 
ultimate reality, these problems which 
occupy classic and religious poetry cannot 
be completely understood by the myth of 
the White Goddess. 


Unfortunately, too, Mr. Graves’s scholar- 
ship, wide and admirable though it is, cannot 
be said to be sufficient for his purpose. Mr. 
Graves bitterly complains about the narrow- 
mindedness of scholars, he expresses a 
general disapproval of the scholastic as 
compared with the poetic approach, yet in 
a work based largely on an analysis of 
ancient Celtic material one might expect at 
the least a knowledge of Celtic languages 
and the use of up-to-date translations and 
research. Yet Mr. Graves knows no Welsh 
or Irish, he uses Lady Guest’s unreliable 
version of the Mabinogion instead of Ellis- 
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Lloyd’s or Loth’s, not to mention his use of 
various doubtful Victorian versions of Celtic 
originals; wy — of be J. 
O’Rahilly, R. S. mis (especially 
“The Harryings of Annwn”) are = 
mentioned. Mr. Graves claims that the 
faculty of the poetic inspiration for prolepti 
or analeptic thought, independent of tin 
makes such scholarly material corroborat = 
rather than essential for the validity of 
argument; but while psychologically + | 
ing his argument may be sound and while 
a good many of his points may prove as 
valid as they are startlingly original and 
persuasive, such is the general cussedness 
of things that a little more scho ip and 
devotion to detail on the mythological level 
might have led Mr. Graves to realize that 
the poetic myth—if there be such an animal 
—is not all of the White Goddess. 

And yet, when all is said, Mr. Graves’s 
book provokes thought, it teases 
imagination, and for all its romantic t 
and poetic arrogance, stimulates the mind 
by its very boldness to an extent ly 
experienced in these days. Is it because Mf. 
Graves’s invocation of the White Godd 
in her many shapes is in truth an invocat 
of that archetypal power in us, the 
which, not alone as he suggests, but ec 
jointly with other powers, controls the lif 
of men and inspires their arts? 


THE AUSTRALIAN GENEALOGIST, 
Official Organ of the Society of Aur 
tralian Genealogists. Sydney, N.S) 
April 1948. Vol. V, Part 8. 

THE Editor has arranged for a photostat 

copy to be made of the lists of ¢ i 
grants to Australia from Scotland in the 
middle of the last century, now prese ed 
in the General Register House at Edin 
burgh. This is a step in the right direction, 
as representing a more scientific approact 
to the subject it is the Society’s professed 
aim to foster than does the chatty 

unscholarly type of article often contrib i 

to its slender journal. The time has ai 

come when Australian genealogy & 
reflect the quality of an adult comely 
that has distinguished itself in other 

of literature and research. 


CORRIGENDUM 


At cxciii. 375, col. 2, 1. 20, for 1840 read 
1940. 


a 
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